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all the varieties of ducks, which frequent the waters in the neigh- 
borhood of Long Island, the Chesapeake, etc., except the brants, 
which are rarely seen here. The water of the Sound from its 
head, some forty miles north of us, and for a considerable distance 
below us, is very nearly fresh, being very slightly brackish, and is 
everywhere filled with a species of grass, which serves as food for 
the birds, and for which they seem to have a great fondness. 
They begin to congregate the last of September, and remain, 
usually, from the first to the middle of March, furnishing generally 
the finest kind of shooting during the whole interval. 

E. Wade, Jr." 

The first announcement of the occurrence of this goose in North 
America, was made by Prof. Baird, in the Naturalist for 1868 
(Vol. II, p. 49). A specimen was received at the Smithsonian 
Institution, from Mr. B. R. Ross, who obtained it in the Hudson's 
Bay region. Its acquisition was considered by Prof. Baird a 
most important one, as thereby its claim to be considered Ameri- 
can was fully established. A second specimen now having been 
procured on the Atlantic coast, thus bringing it within the limits 
of the United States, it is deemed worthy of record. 



SOME RELICS OF THE INDIANS OF VERMONT. 

BY GEORGE H. PERKINS, PH.D. 

Though more rarely found now, Indian relics were formerly 
very abundant in many parts of Vermont. Especially favored in 
this respect are the borders of streams emptying into Lake 
Champlain, and the higher lands near by, as well as the shores of 
the lake and its islands. In a few localities the number of do- 
mestic implements found indicate the site of a village, or at least 
of a frequently occupied camping ground. Near some of these, 
burying grounds have been found, in which the dead were placed 
in a sitting posture according to the Indian custom. 

Remains of ancient fortifications have been found, near which 
multitudes of flint stones and arrow and spearpoints strewed the 
ground. Here and there the number of unfinished articles, as well 
as the trimmings of stone, show where they were manufactured. 
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On Grand Isle in the lake there was such a place, and in this case 
the stone used by these primitive workmen was unlike any exist- 
ing in the neighborhood. 

We are told that the country about Lake Champlain was occu- 
pied mainly by the Iroquois and Coosucks, though undoubtedly 
other tribes visited these regions not unfrequently. How many 
of the implements found were made by members of these tribes 
is not known, but some of them must date farther back than the 
occupation of the ground by these tribes, as the style and char- 
acter of the work is unlike any they have produced. 

The greater portion of the relics which have been discovered 
were made from stone found in Vermont, either in place or as 
drift, but a few are of different material from anything found in 
New England. 

Pestles and mortars for pounding corn are not uncommon ; the 
latter being usually mere shallow cavities in some hard rock ; but 
sometimes they are deeper. The pestles are usually well made 
and taper from the middle, toward each end, though the larger 
ones taper only toward one end. They are usually of compact 
material, as trap or granite, but some are of softer material,* as 
slate or schist. I have seen only one that had any kind of orna- 
ment upon it. This is a large one, over two feet long, in the 
Museum of the University of Vermont. It is cylindrical as usual, 
and is rounded at one end, while the other is carved to resemble 
the head of some animal, it may be a wolf, f 

Small triangular articles are found, which, from the roundness 
and smoothness of the edges, seem made to rub down the seams 
in garments. Here, as in every locality in which Indian relics 
are found, great numbers of arrowpoints and spearheads have 
been picked up. Many are made of milky quartz and many more 
of flint or chert. They vary greatly in form and workmanship. 

Gouges and chisels are rather common all over the state. The 

* These long implements of soft or slaty stone, generally called "pestles," were 
probably used for mashing grain on a flat stone or log, by a rolling process rather 
than by pounding, as the soft material from which they are made, would, if used as a 
pestle, give rather more grit to the " Indian cake " than even an Indian would be likely 
to relish.— F. W. P. 

fin the collection of the New York State Museum at Albany, there is a long "pestle" 
of identical pattern and same rough carving as the one described from the Burlington 
Museum. These are the only ones that have come under my observation, having the 
handle carved to represent an animal, though most of the longer implements of this 
character have a knob at the handle as if for the purpose of suspension. — F. W. P. 
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former vary in shape, some being rounded on each side and some 
angular ; some are grooved throughout the whole length, and 
some only for a short distance. They are from six inches to a 
foot in length, and are usually one and one-half inches to two 
inches broad. The chisels are smaller and less common. Both 
are made of various kinds of stone, some being of trap, others 
of granite. or syenite, while others are of talcose and mica-schist, 
and could be of use only in working quite soft substances, or in 
dressing skins. 

Axes and hatchets of various kinds are found, but not very 
often. Ornaments or amulets of stone, disc-shaped, with a hole in 
the centre, are sometimes met with. They are an inch or so in 
diameter, and one-fourth of an inch thick. . 

A very pretty pipe is in the Museum of the University at Bur- 
lington, and was dug up not far from Burlington. It is shaped 
like a common clay pipe, but the bowl is smaller and thicker, and 
the stem shorter. It is wrought from a piece of dark clouded 
gypsum, and is nicely polished. The stem is two and two-fifths 
inches long, and one-third of an inch thick at the end, and three- 
fourths of an inch thick next the bowl. The sides are somewhat 
angular, and the bore quite large, being one-fifth of an inch in 
diameter at the end, and growing very gradually smaller towards 
the bowl. The bowl is one and one-half inches high and nine- 
tenths of an inch in diameter. It is encircled by two rows of ob- 
long cavities, about one-fourth of an inch broad, and from three- 
tenths to one-half of an inch long, and one-eighth of an inch deep, 
no two being exactly alike. There are seven of these in the lower 
row and eight in the upper, and they were probably inlaid with 
some ornamental substance. 

Pots of various sizes and shapes have been found ; one holding 
twenty quarts. All these are made of burnt clay. There are a 
few articles of Indian workmanship in the Museum of the Uni- 
vei'sity of Vermont which are peculiar and worthy of special 
notice. One of the most interesting of these is the jar (Fig. 1). 
This curious relic was found about six miles from Burlington, in 
the town of Colchester, in 1825. It Was found some distance 
below the surface and covered by a stone over which a root of a 
large tree had grown ; this tree was quite decayed, and the stone 
itself considerably decomposed. The jar is made of a kind of 
clay made very coarse by small bits of mica, quartz, and felspar, 
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and obtained, it may be, by pulverizing granite. This is quite 
brittle, and inclined to crumble, but is made firm by a coating both 
on the outside and inside of the jar, of a fine smooth clay which 
still bears the marks of some smoothing instrument. The jar is 
very rudely burned, and is much harder near the top than at the 
bottom. The color varies with the degree of exposure to fire. 
The bottom is reddish brown, which grows darker toward the top 
where it is almost black. The interior is considerably darker than 
the outside, being of a uniform black. The general form is very 
symmetrical. The lower third is hemispherical, and without orna- 
ment. Above this the form is compressed so as to be quadrilate- 
ral, and the sides taper towards the top and are quite elaborately 
ornamented. This ornamentation is entirely made up of straight 
lines and rings. Beginning below, we have first a row of deeply 

rig. i. 




impressed rings, running around the jar. These are .37 of an 
inch in diameter, the width of the ring itself .08 of an inch, thus 
leaving a centre of .29 of an inch in breadth. They are all of 
very nearly equal size, though some are more deeply imprinted 
than others, but were evidently made with the same instrument, a 
cylinder of bone probably ; then come two lines very near to- 
gether. Above these the sides are covered with a series of 
straight lines running in various directions. Three of the sides 
are very nearly alike, but the remaining side, instead of having 
the V-shaped centre filled with horizontal lines surrounded by 
oblique and perpendicular lines, has the lines differently arranged, 
as may be seen in Fig. 1, A. The upper edge of each side is bev- 
elled and ornamented by a series of short parallel lines, and a row 
of four or five rings occupies each corner. Above this the body is 
much constricted to form a neck. This is circular and about half 
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an inch wide, and has a row of the same rings around it. Above 
this neck the top again swells and becomes square like the sides, 
and the edge curves from the corners to- Fig. 2. 

ward the centre. It is ornamented with 
a somewhat different arrangement of 
lines from that of the sides, as is shown 
in Fig. 1, B. The sides from b to c are 
2.5 inches high, and at the bottom about 
six inches broad, and five at the top. 
Two of them are a little broader than 
the rest. Around the inner edge of the 
top there is a band of short parallel lines, but with this exception 
the interior is destitute of markings. All the lines Fig. 3. 
are very distinct, indeed they are narrow grooves 
rather than lines, being on the average .06 of an inch 
wide and from .02 to .04 of an inch deep. None 
of them are exactly straight, though very nearly so. 
The rings are twice as deep as the lines. The 
thickness increases from the bottom upwards, a 
piece broken from the bottom shows a thickness 
of .22 of an inch; at the neck, where a corner is 
broken off, it is .32 of an inch, and at the top .37. 
Other measurements are as follows : whole height 
7.5 inches ; diameter of top 5.1 inches (inside) ; di- 
ameter of neck 4.6 inches ; length of curve, a to b, 
11 inches ; circumference of neck 16.5 inches ; circumference 
Fig. 4. around a, b, i.e. the largest part, 27 

inches ; length of one side of top, i.e. 
from c to d, 5.4 inches ; height of c, d, 
1.75 inches. When filled to the very 
brim, it holds nine pints. 

Another larger jar, Fig. 2, was found 
in Bolton, Vermont, about fifty years 
ago. It is not ornamented except by 
a ring about the neck. The general 
form is spherical, the top being con- 
tracted to form a neck. The mouth is 
wide. The color is a drab, and the whole surface is entirely 
smooth except the brim. Around this is a band about an inch 
wide, made up of oblique lines. Below this is a line of notch-like 
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grooves, and around the top is a narrow band and inside, another, 

both made up of short parallel lines. This jar is 9.5 inches in 

diameter at the largest part, and 7.5 at the mouth. The depth 

Fig. 5. i s 9.5 inches. It is about one-fourth of an inch 

i '. ! m thick at the bottom, and half an inch at the top. 

/' ' '&■ It is in the possession of J. N. Pomeroy, Esq., of 

ifclllPSlWli) Burlington. 

Fig. 3 represents a singular implement resem- 
bling a pick. It is made of a greenish sand- 
stone, and is as smooth as the material allows. 
The length is 8.25 inches. The ends are broad 
and thin, but at the middle the thickness rapidly 
increases, and at this point it is 1.75, while 
the breadth is 1.6 inches. The blunt points are 
smoother than the rest, bearing evidence of consid- 
erable use. This relic was found half a mile south of Burlington. 
Fig. 4 is an implement the use of which can only be conject- 
ured. * It is made from a light colored talcose slate, and is quite 
smooth. The middle is much thickened and perforated by a large 
hole .55 of an inch in diameter at the base, and somewhat less at 
the apex. From this central portion the sides diminish in thick- 
ness towards the edges where they are quite thin. The whole 
length of the implement is 4 inches ; the breadth at the top is 3.87 
inches, and at the bottom 1.5 inches. 

Fig. 5 is an arrow or spearpoint of unique style. The mate- 
rial is peculiar, being, instead of flint or some hard stone, of a 
compact, but not very hard, mica slate of dark gray color. The 
surface is covered m %- 6 - 

with the marks of the , _ 

instrument used in , "' <v 

making' it, and is not " ^ . .-,, &''" * -*& 

at all smooth. The ^1|M J = * ? J@^^ 
sides are straight, the \ ~" §S| < x 

point rather blunt, " ~' 

the barbs short, sharp and angular. The shank is thick and the 
edges bevelled. The sides of the shank are scalloped sharply and 

* These perforated stones are often found and are of various shapes and sizes. 
Squieu and Davis figure one from the mounds, on page 240 of their work, and we have 
one in the Museum of the Peabody Academy, found in Salem, of nearly the same shape 
though made of different material. Squier and Davis place them under the head of 
ornaments, or gorgets. — F. W. P. 
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regularly. The whole length of this instrument is 2.75 inches, 
and the greatest breadth 1.33 inches. The shank is .8 of an inch 
broad and .3 of an inch thick. It was found at Corinth, Vermont. 

Fig. 6 seems to be a badge of office, amulet, or something of 
the sort. * It is made of a very pretty breccia composed of light 
and dark material. It is finely wrought and very smooth, though 
not polished. The upper side is worked to a sharp edge, from 
which the sides round outwards towards the rectangular base, 
which latter has a hole at each end running obliquely through the 
ends. The length of the relic is 4.5 inches and the height nearly 
2 inches. This was found about a mile north of Burlington, Vt. 
All these articles, except Fig. 2, are in the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. Besides such remains other traces of the 
Indian tribes are seen in the hieroglyphics. At Bellows Falls two 
rocks were found many years ago on which were rudely traced 
heads, a large group on one and a single head on the other. Some 
of these had rays coming from the top. Near Brattleborough, by 
the side of the river, a large rock was found which was covered 
with tracings of animals, as snakes, birds, etc., in all, ten figures, 
some not recognizable as representing any animal. 

Such are some of the works which tell us of the former occu- 
pants of Vermont. 
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BY FREDERICK WILLIAM VOGKL. 

On the programme of the Sixteenth Annual General Convention 
of German Bee Keepers, held in the City of Nuremburg, on the 
14th, 15th and 16th days of September, 1869, the first question 
was as follows : 

"Implements of this singular form and high finish have been found both in the 
mounds and on the surface throughout the South and West, but never to my knowledge 
have they been mentioned from any New England State before. They are always 
made of ornamental stone and perforated at their lower corner. Hardly two specimens 
are alike in their finish, though all have the singular general form given in the figure 
above. Squier and Davis (S. I. Contr. 1, 239) give figures of three of these stones under 
the head of ornaments, but question their being simply for that purpose.— F. W. P. 

t Translated from the German by Samuel Wagner, Editor of the American Bee Jour- 
nal. From the Annals of Bee Culture, for 1870. 
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